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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A 
JOURNEY THROUGH ITALY. 
BY A BACKWOODSMAN. 


(Continued from No. 13, page 197.) 
CHAPTER II. 

I have frequently asked myself whether I 
would again enjoy a voyage down the Rhone, 
and have always been obliged to defer the deci- 
sion of the question for further consideration.— 
So much do circumstances govern us, that what 
was really a delightful voyage once, may at 
another time, be a very tedious one. I recollect 
my descent of the Rhone as one of the pleasant 
incidents of my life. I wasin a strange land, and 
atevery turn of the river some object presented 
itselt, to which I was unaccustomed. I wason 
the Rhone, a river consecrated by the memory 
of classic times. The rocky hills, cultivated to 
their summits by means of artificial terraces, bore 
striking evidence of the industry of man and the 
security of property, while the walls of the de- 
serted Chateau perched on the cliff, seemingly 
inaccessible to all save the eagle, brought forci- 
bly to mind the age of Romance. The sun 
shone brightly—that is always cheering, and 
then, particularly so to me, who had just recent. 
ly been so long groping ina northern fog. The 
Mestral* blew chilly down the river. Cold,bitter 
cold as is this wind, yet on this occasion it seem. 
edbut to brace the body to a full enjoyment of 
the voyage. ‘The wind that made me draw my 
cloak closely about me, was chilled by the ever- 
lasting snows of the Alps, and in that idea, there 
was a sort ofindefinable pleasure. Then 1 saw 
every thing couleur de rose. Would I be blest 
with the same vision again ? 

It is doubtful. That which has pleased once, 
may fail in giving pleasure a secondtime. Itis 
often the case with books; why may it not be 
true of places ? 

{ shall never forget my feelings of disappoint. 
ment, when, a year after its first perusal, I took 
up Goethe’s Faust for a re-perusal. I had long 
anxiously desired to see that work. It was so 





often quoted, so often referred to by modern wri- 
ters, that it seemed indispensably necessary that 
a general reader should be acquainted with the 
work. Ihad never seen an English version, and 
the original was to me a sealed volume. Stroll. 
ing one day through a library I accidentally cast 
my eye ona copy and listlessly opened it. To 
my delight I found that it wasa French transla. 
tion, and blessing my lucky stars I rushed to my 
lodgings with the precious volume and there de- 
voured it. I read it not once, nor twice, nor 
thrice, but so often that every scene was graven 
in my mind. I felt asif astrain of solemn music 
was playing in the air whilst I was perusing the 
volume. Poor Margaret! She stood perpetual. 
ly before me. Her youth, her beauty, her inno- 
cence, her simplicity, her love, her misfortunes, 
her sufferings—they were always present to my 
memory. It seemed as if [had known and loved, 
and lamented her. So powerful was the impres. 
sion made on my mind by this creature of the 
poet’s imagination, that in the gay saloon where 
living youth, beauty and innocence stood before 
me, I turned heedlessly away and gave a sigh to 
the memory of poor Margaret. 

Some time afterwards, my attention was called 
forcibly to Faust by the perusal of Madame de 
Stael’s Germany. I was not near the library 
and sought in vain forit. It wasayear after my 
first perusal, that I again visited the iibrary re- 
ferred to, and my first care was to get the copy 
of Faust. Buta change had come over me. The 
music had ceased to play, and I laid down the 
book, deeply regretting that I nad ever reopened 
it. 

So it may be withthe Rhone. The sentiment 
which gave a peculiar zest to my first voyage 
may not be with me during a second. I think I 
would rather enjoy the memory of that part of 
my journey, than again realize it—rather dwell 
upon ideas however imperfect, then acquired, 
than by rashly endeavoring to perfect, run the 
risk of losing them altogether and forever. 

The Rhone and the Sadne unite about a mile 
below the city of Lyons. The waters of the for- 
mer are remarkably clear. Most of my readers 
saw a few years since the panoramic view of the 
City and Lake of Geneva. They surely must 
remember the beautifully clear and transparent 





* The North West Wind. 
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blue of the Rhone as it is there represented en- 
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tering the city. Itretains the same appearance 
at Lyons. The waters of the Sadne on the con- 
trary are very turbid, and #t is curious to observe, 
after both rivers have entered inte the same 
channel, how long the waters on the left bank are 
clear, and those on the right muddy. After thus 
keeping up a kind of separate maintenance in the 
same huuse for about a mile, they finally amal. 
gamate and no traces of two distinct sources are 
perceptible. From Lyons to Avignon the Rhone 
forces its way, not through mountains, but 
through a very elevated country. It is rare that 
a plain skirts both banks, but not rare to see 
steep cliffs on each side of the river. On the 
banks of this river are made some of the choicest 
wines in France. The Chambertin, Hermitage, 
and Cote Roti, are the products of this region. 
The labors of man to overcome the obstacles of 
nature are here strikingly obvious. Wherever 
a steep and rocky hill seems to have received 
from Nature the fiat of sterility, there has man 
literally fulfilled his primeval destiny of making 
his bread by the sweat ofhis brow. He has in 
some places cut down the hill, and making in 
others a wall of stone, he has gone into the 
plains below and thence procured earth which 
he has borne up to the hill side, and thus by a 
series of artificial terraces, rising one above the 
other from the base to the topmost cliff, he has 
covered the barren rock withthe generous vine 
and has converted original sterility into luxuri- 
ous abundance. 

The first place of consequence which we saw 
after leaving Lyons, was the ancient city of 
Vienne. Here I was forcibly struck with the 
contrast between the present and the feudal age. 
The terraced hills in the vicinity gave evidence 
of security and thrift, the handsome chain bridge 
here thrown across the river indicated surplus 
capital devoted to the promotion of public con- 
venience, while the ruined Chateau onthe top of 
the hill, at the base of which the town is built, 
brought to mind the proud baron who, perchance 
in the middle ages, had made that his strong 
hold, and held his burgesses in awe. As we ad. 
vanced down the stream the ruins of Chateaux 
became more frequently seen. They all stand 
on rocks ; it is frequently difficult to ascertain 
when the rock ends andthe Chateau begins. 
One stands on a little rock which rises abruptly 
inthe river. Itis the Chateau Boue. Itis not 
aruin. A pious antiquary has converted it into 


a chapel, and the songs of praise are now heard, 
and the tears of wholesome penitence shed with- 
in those walls which formerly re-echoed only 
with the nvise of revelry and the sighs of woe. 
Romance has not yet taken possession of this 








. . . a 
land; but methinks there is quite as much to jp, 


spire the feeling, on the sight of these deserted 
relics of a Romantic age, as of those which skin 
the waters ofthe Rhine. When I sailed down 
the Rhone, I was possessed with the Romantic 
sentiment. I had an eye only for the Chateaux, 
I was constantly listening for the sound of the 
warder’s horn. I was ever on the alert to watch 
the issue of some knight, equipped for a maraud 
or fora tournament. I heeded little the signs of 
present civilization. My mind was wandering 
amid other times. 

Perhaps it was the novelty of the thing. Per. 
haps it was the harmony which existed between 
these monuments of the instability of human in. 
stitutions, and the bleak and chilling atmosphere 
under which they were viewed. The snows on 
the distant mountains of Ardéche harmonized 
mournfully with the cold and dull wrecks of past 
ages. 

The summer after my voyage down the Rhone, 


‘I sailed up the Rhine from Cologne to Menu. 


This section of the river includes all the roman. 
tic scenery which is navigable. When I con. 
pared my sensations then, with those I exper. 
enced on the Rhone, I wondered how any one 
could give the Rhine the preference. The dif. 
ference may have been in the season. On the 
latter river I had an eye rather to the smiling 
vineyards than to the ruined castles. I confess, 
too, that my pleasure might have been somewhat 
alloyed by the presence of numerous English 
people—not by their presence, for, ceteris pati- 
bus, speaking a common language, they would 
be the most agreeable way companions,—but by 
their ridteulous conduct. Most of them travel- 
led with port-folios, and it was ludicrous to see 
them continually sketching the various objects 
as they came insight. I have no genius for paint. 
ing in any of its departments, but I have a taste 
which leads me to Jove it in all. I have often 
wished that I could sketch, but I have ceased to 
wish it ever since I saw those people make them. 
selves so perfectly ridiculous. 

It is not that I object to a person taking & 
sketch of any object that strikes his fancy. But 
the idea ot taking sketches on board ofa steam 
boat !—the position of the sketcher shifting fas- 
ter than he can move his fingers, and every s¢- 
cond causing a different relation between him 
and the object to be sketched! It is the most 
disgusting sort of pedantry—a mjserable affec- 
tation of taste—a pedantry of art. He who real- 
ly and truly enjoys a fine prospect cannot sketch 
it at first sight. It fills his mind. It leads to 
contemplation. If he be truly a man of taste and 
feeling he must see it again and again, nor until 
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frequent intercourse shall have made him its fa. 
miliar, will he dare to pourtray it on paper. 

Among our companions on the Rhone was one 
sketcher. H[e was a young Englishman. He 
seemed to be a soft headed youngster, with just 
asufficient furniture of brains to imagine that 
he would be able to make a display of his port- 
folio on his return home. He was to spend the 
winter at Nice. Ido not recollect how our ac- 
quaintance commenced. He heard me make 
some reference to America, and he expressed a 
great desire to visit that country for the purpose 
of seeing the Lakes. I despise a man whose 
only curiosity about a country is directed to a 
collection of water. I asked him whether his 
purpose would not be just as well answered by 
making an excursion to the Lakes of his own 
country. Ohno; he wished to see the great 
Lakes, those inland seas which abounded in 
America. I advised him to look well at the 
Mediterranean sea when he got to Nice, and ima- 
gine the water fresh. He would see water 
enough ; quite as much asin any of our great 
lakes. My sketcher dealt also in historical re- 
miniscences. We passed the embouchure of 
the Iserre, a little torrent that pours from the 
Alps. ‘*We are now,” said he, “near the field 
ofsome great battle.” I replied, that “it might 
very possibly be so,” but I could not at that time 
remember any battle, the scene of which lay in 
our neighborhood. “Stay,” said he, in a mu- 
sing mood, “do you read English poetry in 
America?” I answered, that ‘sometimes a per- 
son might be found who pushed his literary ac- 
quirements so far—that I had myself, on a few 
special occasions, opened a volume of the British 
poets.” ‘Did you ever read Cumberland’s 
poems?” said he. I replied in the negative. ‘I 
am sorry for it,” said he—‘‘they are popular in 
England—there is in one of his poems on a cele. 
brated battle, a line in which occurs the name of 
the river we have just passed. But I can recol- 
lect nothing beyond that single line. If you had 
ever seen his poem, your memory might on this 
occasion refresh mine.” I expressed my regret 
that I had no acquaintance with Mr. Cumber- 
land’s poems, but begged him to repeat the line 
‘0 which he had reference. “It is,” said he, 

“Of Iser-re rolling rapidly.” 

“My dear sir,” cried I, “your memory has 
led you into a double error. The poem you re- 
ferto, Ihave seen. Itis hy Campbell not Cum. 
berland; and the Iser there mentioned is a tri- 
butary to the Danube, not to the Rhone. We 
are many days’ journey from the field of Hohen. 
linden.” 


In consequence of the low state of the river, 


our Captain was afraid to risk a voyage by night. 
We were, therefore,informed at Valence that we 
might be absent from the boat until six o’clock 
next morning, when he would again be under 
way. The river bank had numerous emissaries 
of hotels drumming for customers. Our good 
stars conducted us to the Hotel du Nord. That 
is a comfortable house, and I take pleasure in 
recommending it to any of my readers who may 
contemplate a journey downthe Rhone. Safely 
in the hotel, by the side of a blazing fire, we 
gave no thought to the city, the ancient capital 
of Dauphiny, nor to the memory of Pius, the 
sixth Pope of that name, who had there died.— 
Our attention was directed rather to creature 
comforts than to intellectual or sentimental ban- 
quetings. <A glance at the kitchen hard by, dis. 
closing the viands which were to constitute our 
dinner, made us anxious to anticipate the blissful 
hour when that important meal should be an. 
nounced. 

My companion and I were the only persons 
in the company who conversed together in Eng. 
lish. All the rest appeared to be Frenchmen. I 
never saw acompany of perfect strangers appa. 
rently so well satisfied with each other as we 
were. One person, a fine looking man, had ap- 
peared during the day to take a fancy to us, His 
conversation was pleasant and instructive. He 
had travelled much on the continent, and was 
kind enough to give us several valuable hints.— 
He sat next me at dinner. An old gentleman 
addressed an observation to me which I either 
did not hear, or did not understand. I was about 
to request him to repeat his remark, when to my 
surprise my neighbor put it into English for me. 
He apologized for the liberty he had taken; but 
was satisfied that I could not have comprehended 
the patois of the old man. This person was Mr. 
Beiber, a merchant of Hamburgh. 

English was the language of his mother, but 
he had nearly forgotten it. His accent was good, 
but all of his idioms French. I have observed 
that most Northern people speak English in the 
French idiom. When my companion and I had 
retired to our chamber, we declared ourselves 
so much pleased with our new friend, that we 
determined to cultivate his acquaintance. Hav. 
ing, therefore, first ordered of our landlady a 
bottle of her choicest Hermitage (the growth of 
that soil,) we sent to invite Mr. Beiber up. He 
accepted the invitation, and thus was an acquain- 
tance formed which continued pleasantly for 
some time. 

I cannot omit here the mention of a little in. 
cident, which, though trifling in itself, produced 
a deep imossion on me and filled my mind with 
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sweet but melancholy emotions. Whilst we were 
at dinner two females entered. ‘They appeared 
to be mother anddaughter. The former carried 
a guitar, the strings of which she lightly touched, 
as if to ascertuin that they were in unison, and 
then handed it to her daughter. The latter ran 
over the chords in such a manner as to produce 
a wild but pleasing prelude, and then commen. 
ced playing an air, simple, but one which sent a 
thrill through my bosom. That piece of song, 
that little plaintive air which this young minstrel 
was thus innocently playing before me—lI had 
heard it a thousand times. It was a favorite air 
of my only brother, who in his earlier days had 
conceived a passion for the guitar. I welcomed 
every note as the familiar voice of an old and 
dear friend. When, after the music was over, 
the young musician went round to collect the 
substantial testimonials of her auditors’ satisfac- 
tion, I felt bound in conscience to contribute 
much more than the douceur usual on such cc- 
casions. She had awakened a sentiment, and I 
was obliged to remunerate her fer it. 

How mingled arethe emotions which the re- 
membrance of home excites in the breast of him 
who wanders amonz strangers! At times there 
is a yearning after it which can be likened only 
to woman’s longing for her absent babe. At 
other times, it comes, like a sweetly pensive 
dream, stealing softly over the memory and play- 
ing its own familiar music in the soul. How 
strange, that on this evening, above all others, a 
circumstance should have occurred to fill me 
with more than the usual memory of home !— 
How little did I then imagine, that of the familiar 
faces whose images that girl’s song had brought 
so vividly tomy memory, one was, perhaps at 
that very instant, just veiled in death—that the 
destroying angel was even then, lingering over 
my paternal roof, and that she who had given me 
birth was then departing hence ‘to be seen no 
more forever !’ 


It was alovely morning. The moon shone 
with almost the brightness of day, and its pale, 
cold light showed to great advantage the ruins of 
the Chateau Creusol, which stands perched ona 
giddy eminence just opposite the city of Va: 
lence. It was not quite day-lighttoo, when the 
dusky outlines of the Alps became visible. To. 
wards 8 o’clock I saw the rising of the sun. I 
have seen it rise at sea, I have seen it rise when 
on the summit of the Catskill Mountains, but I 
never witnessed a more impressive sunrise than 
on this morning. It came up slowly from among 
the hill tops; soom after it had made its whole 
surface visible, a sudden bend in the river inter- 
posed between it and usa lofty peak which hid 





itfrom our view. Slowly it emerged trom be. 
hind this eminence, and then proudly took jts 
place in the heavens, the absolute Lord of Day, 

Our journey this day was like that of the pre. 
ceding day. Theriver runs through the same 
character of country. We passed no places of 
general interest, excepting perhaps the Pont &t, 
Esprit, a bridge constructed by the monks early 
in the fourteenth century, from funds deposited 
by the faithful at the altar of the Church St. Es. 
prit, in a little village on the right bank of the 
river. It was pleasant to see the oblations of 
piety thus devoted to works of obvious utility, It 
isa monument, not so gorgeous as the stately 
cathedrals which elsewhere bear proud testimo. 
ny to the ancient wealth and zeal of the church, 
but more ennobling, more worthy the grateful 
regards of posterity. Not far below this place is 
the spot where Hannibal is supposed to have 
crossed the river on his way to Italy. There. 
abouts stand two chateaux.—A lofty tower on 
each side of the river seems to bid angry 
defiance to his neighbor. And now the scene 
changes. The hills retiretoa distance. Plains 
skirt both banks of the river, and the green 
branches of the olive indicate our approach toa 
milder climate. Inthe distance is seen the old 
papal Castle of Avignon. It is the last, as itis 
the largest, which is seen in descending the 
Rhone. 

On arriving at the city we passed almost up. 
der its picturesque walls, and the immense papal 
palace, built on the summit of a lofty rock, seem. 
edto hang over us from a most perilous emi. 
nence. As the boat was to proceed still farther 
down the river, all those who were to land at 
Avignon were of course in a state of bustle and 
confusion. The demand for porters was fully 
equalto, if not greater than the supply. My 
companion requested me to press into our sel- 
vice one who was standing idly by. He wasa 
stout, able bodied young man, and wore the blue 
blouse or smock, the ordinary dress of the labo- 
ring class in France. I had a vague surmise of 
having seen his face among our deck passen- 
gers, and as he was standing idle, and apparent. 
ly unconcerned, did not like to accost him. My 
friend, however, insisted, and I asked him if he 
wouid take our baggage to the Hotel de I’ Europe. 
Mon Dieu, Monsieur, Non—said he—Je suis voy- 
ageur comme vous.* I asked his pardon for the 
unintentional affront, and soon procured the ser- 
vice of one who was not a voyager like myself. 
The man whom I had first accosted was, | after- 
wards discovered, a colonist about to settle in 
Algiers. a ae 

* Good heavens, Sir: I am a traveller like yourself ; 
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The old walls of Avignon are still preserved, 
apparently more from respect to their antiquity 
than for use. We were obliged to walk some 
distance between the walls and the river before 
we reached a gate. Iwas touched with a relic 
of the former influence of the pontifical residence 
as we were thus skirting the walls. A small 
chapel or oratory, dedicated to the Virgin, ar- 
rested my attention. Close by, on the wall, was 
a mark, and an inscription which recorded that 
an inundation of the Rhone had some years be- 
fore reached that mark, and threatened destruc- 
tion to the city, when the progress of the waters 
was arrested by the intercession of the Holy 
Virgin. 

After a circuitous walk of nearly a quarter of 
a mile we reached the gate. We were now in 
an interesting monument of the feudal times.— 
On each side of the gate stood a tower or bat. 
tlement, intended for the purpose of lodging sen- 
tries, who thus, standing far aloft, could com- 
mand all who wished to enter. The walls were 
adorned in several places with similar battle. 
ments, and one is still seen on the ruins of a 
bridge across the river, of which only the part 
adjoining the city now remains, This bridge 
was thus a means of defence against invaders 
from the water. Our first care on entering the 
city was to visit the hill of the castle. It is so 
high and steep, that the ascent is painful, but per. 
severance brought us to the top of it, and we 
stood before the residence of the Popes of the 
fourteenth century. Itis an immense pile, and 
when in its pristine glory, must have struck the 
beholder with gloom. It is now a barrack, and 
the taste of modern times has converted into spa- 
cious windows most of those narrow apertures 
which cautiously and suspiciously let in the light 
upon the holy fathers. Close by stands the 
chapel. It is a small temple constructed in the 
gothic taste, and now only remarkable as having 
once been a pontifical chapel. In front of it is 
avivid representation of the Crucifixion in wood. 
The time seized by the artist is the instant when 
the Savior is committing his mother to the care 
ofthe disciple whom he loved. 

In consequence of the intensely cold weather, 
we would not linger at Avignon, but departed 
that night ina Diligence for Marseilles. Me. 
thinks I hear some reader exclaim, ‘What, were 
you so near Vaucluse, and did you leave Avig- 
hon without first making a pilgrimage to the re- 
sidence of Laura” My dear reader, I beg your 
pardon for my want of sentiment, but in the first 
Place, let me ask you whether it has ever been 
your lot to encounter the embraces of the Mes. 
tral? If not, then you cannot condemn me un. 
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less you can prove that your ardor could stand 
the test of an equally chilling wind. Moreover, 
I never read Petrarca’s sonnets, and of course 
cannot pretend to much veneration for his Laura. 
It would have been an affectation of sentiment 
in me to have lingered about the shades of Vau- 
cluse. 

I have very little sympathy for that sort of love 
which Petrarca had for his Laura. This burning, 
mystic passion for a mistress which is to retain 
throughout life the fervor of a lover’s first im- 
passioned vow, is a thing to be found only in the 
poetry of the closet. I love and admire the sim. 
ple and pathetic expression of conjugal affection. 
I sympathize warmly with the sentiment which 
produced ‘John Anderson my jo’—but this ever 
wooing, never enjoying system, is unnatural. It 
may do very well for a canon in his cell, but the 
loves of the laity must terminate in homely mat- 
rimony or they will expire, and every trace be 
lost, imperceptibly perhaps, but inevitably, un- 
der the mere influence of daily avocations. 

Our ride to Marseilles being in the night, 
could not be one of muchinterest. At midnight 
we stopped for refreshment at Aix, the ancient 
capital of Provence, and residence of good king 
René. Here | violently suspected these descen- 
dants of the troubadour of having watered the’ 
milk. It was the only incident of a night’s ride; 
at day.light we saw the sea; to my great joy the 
Mestral had not kept pace with us, and I began 
to hope for the enjoyment of comfortable wea- 
ther. Soon after sun-rise, we were in Marseilles 
and comfortably lodged in the Hotel Beauvau, 
a spacious hotel which commands a full view of 
the port. 








(To be continued.) 
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Died, on the 22d January last, of Scarlet Fe. 
ver, Erten A, Mizar, in the 2d year of her age; 
and onthe 3lst, Jane Curips, in the 5th year; 
and on the Ist February, Marrua Lina, in her 
9th year—only children of William and Jane 
Boyd. 

Their cradle sports, beside the hearth, 
At winter’s eve, areo’er, 
ir tuneful notes so full of mirth, 
Delight the ear no more,— 
Yet still the thrilling echo lives, 
And many a lisping word 
Is treasur’d in affection’s heart, 
By grieving memory stirr’d. 








The first Episcopal minister who ever preached 
at Nantucket, has lately made his appearance on 
that island. 
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THE GAMESTER. 
[Suggested by I r. Irving's late Address on Gambling.] 


They came before the altar in their love, 
“And both were young, and one was beautiful.” 
He stood in strength, and she in trustingness. 
The dark curls, flung from off his open brow, 
Revealed its Jove-like fullness, while her hair 
With free and floating tresses, veil’d the cheek 
That blush’d and paled in beautiful surprise, 
As the strong waves of lope and memory, 
With struggling current, mov’d her depth of heart. 
Firm was his step, like one whose soul is nerv’d 
For combat with the world; a rock for life’s 
Rough waves to dash on; while her airy tread 
“Scarce from the heath-flower dash’d the morning dew.” 

They sought their fair and solitary home ;— 
Fit residence! The silent trees stood round, 
Nor mock’d young love’s first tenderness. Spring flowers 
Look’d up and smil’d ; and happy birds trill’d out 
The epithalamium chaunt. It was the heart’s 
Fresh holiday. 

A rolling year went by, 

‘‘When on their eyes a new existence smil’d,” 
And Agnes clasp’d a babe, a living boy 
To her young throbbing breast, and Winton press’d 
His lips, with thoughts that man but once can know, 
Upon his first-born’s brow. Oh was not this 
Earth’s Paradise? Alas, that inits path 
A serpent should arise with specious wile! 

A change came o’er that scene of quict bliss, 
And Agnes’ soft caress, and the boy’s smile 
Fe!l cold on Winton’s heart; he stray’d from home; 
His brow grew pale, abstracted, and dark words 
Broke muttering through his sleep. Rumor awoke 
Whispering of guilty haunts, and rumor grew 
To dreadful certainty. 

One night, among 

The reckless band that seek the gamester’s hall, 
Frantic, young Winton stood, a ruin’d man. 
With staggering step, clench’d hands and fiery eyes 
He wildly raved; then, crush’d and impotent, 
As thoughts of home and Agnes cross’d his mind, 
Lean’d his hot, aching brow upon his hand. 
Ha! isitso? A mirror to his eye 
Discloses signs and looks, from one in view, 
That speak of fraud and trickery! Winton sprang, 


And with a bound fierce as a tiger’s leap, 
Levell’d a blow with word opprobrious. 

The morning light rose coldly on his eyes; 
That eve must stamp him murderer, or must lay 
His seuseless form within a hurried grave. 
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He ecall’d on one who lung had lov’d and warn’d, 
(Alas, how fruitlessly he lov’d and warn’d !) 
To aid him in the coming scene of blood. 
The good physician went. Strange courtesies 
Pass’d round; the studied bow, the measur’d step, 
And gravely busy air. Upon a mound 
He sat, and mark’d the scene. There was the sky 
Expanding its wide arms in love; the trees 
Were whispering kindness; blossoms smilingly 
Turn’d their soft leaves upon the passing breeze, 
Which kissed them as it rov’d ;—all, all but man 
In harmony with heaven. 


His heart was touch’d; 


Thought with its busy tide came deep and strong; 
Earth seem’d a speck,—eternity was all; 
And on that mound arose his solemn vow, 
That never, while the life-blood fill’d his veins, 
And reason kept her throne, would he by thought, 
Or word, or deed, or presence sanction give, 
To the duello’s dark and murderous rite. 

Fierce was the cry for blood; the signal pass’d; 
Life gush’d, and Winton was a murderer. 

Rapid his fate; the stone that from the height 
Of some far mountain dashes to the earth, 
Falls not more certainly than he, who seeks 
The downward progress of the gamester’s way. 


” 


* * * & 


Whose is that spectral form, that by the light 
Of new-born day seeks the cold casement’s air, 
And strains her sight with yet a lingering hope 
Her lov’d one may return? For he is lov’d, 

As woman still will love through slight and shame. 
*Tis Agnes, sad and chill; the bright rose gone 
That deck’d her cheek, the elastic step subdued, 
Her soft eye dim with tears, that fallin showers 
Upon her sleeping boy. 


He comes, but how ? 


The intended victim of self murder. Pale 

And weak he lies, by menial arms upborne, 
And Agnes kneels beside him, bathes his brow 
With her soft hands, calls fondly on his name 
In tones as soft as when, a blushing girl, 

She dared to breathe it only to the winds. 

She, the high born, the beautifnl, the good, 

For him prays fondly. Sheisheard. He lives. 


Lives? 


What is life? Is it to breathe earth’s air, 


To tread its soil, to eat, to drink, to sleep ? 
This is not life. The man that knows but this, 
Had better sink in dust, in dark oblivion. 

He only lives whose soul is blent with heaven, 
Like dew that falls at night to rise at morn. 


The Gamester liv’d; reviv’d, on Agnes’ brow 
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To stamp deep furrows; sear her gentle heart 
With unheal’d wounds, and fill his cup of sin 
With the deep scandal of a felon’s crime. 


He died—a hiss of scorn and 


infamy 


Went up upon his grave, his boy unlearn’d 
The name of father, and his drooping wife, 
With downcast eyes, went sorrowing to the tomb. 





C. G, 





THE LOST MAIL. 
A TALE OF THE FOREST. 

My cousin Lewis Walpole from the earliest 
childhood was remarkable for finding things.— 
His companions thought he enjoyed what is com. 
monly called good luck, but a closer philosophy 
might say he was particularly observing. He 
once found two letters in a morning walk, the 
reward for which filled his pocket with spending- 
money for a year; and as we were rambling 
together one day, he brought up from the mud 
on his ratana gold ring. It was a plain ring 
with two initials, and though no immediate re- 
ward followed, it introduced him to a friendship 
which was like golden apples for the rest of his 
days. Oncel stepped on a bit of dirty paper; 
Lewis followed me, picked it up and laid it in 
his little snug pocket-book. Six weeks after an 
advertisement appeared offering three hundred 
dollars reward for that very bit of paper, which 
was the half of a note worth as many thousands, 

It seemed to me that pins sprang from the 
earth for Lewis, for he was never without a row 
of them in his waistcoat. If an old lady was in 
want of one, Lewis was always ready, and then 
his head was patted, and he was treated to tit. 
bits. Ifa pretty girl’s shawl was to be fastened, 
behold Lewis’s pin came forth, and then such a 
beautiful smile beamed upon him! If a child 
was in danger of losing her bonnet, Lewis’s of. 
fered pin was seized, and he was caressed with 
lips and eyes, for her preservation from a maternal 
chiding. 

Cousin Lewis, some time since, removed to the 
far West, and I, his senior by a dozen years, 
(though he was a stricken bachelor,) went with 
him to darn his stockings and keep his hearth 
clean. We called our log house Sparrownest, 
and in one way and another made it as cozie as 
heart could wish. What could poor cousin Lewis 
find now, in his wide fields and vast forests ? 
Not pins, certainly ; but one day, twenty miles 
from home, he did find in the wild woods a strange 
thing, a pretty Irish girl about sixteen years old, 
all alone, wringing her hands and sobbing as if 
her heart would break. Cousin Lewis dismount. 
ed, (he wasanoble horseman,) and offered her 
assistance. The poor child only weptthe more, 


crying out— 


**And isn’t it alone in the wide world that | 
am ?” 

It was an awkward business, but cousin Lewis 
knew better than any body how to do a kindness, 
so he wiped her eyes, soothed her, and bade her 
be of good cheer; then took her up on his saddle 
and brought her home. 


What big bundle has cousin Lewis brought 
home? thought I, as he rode up to the door in 
the twilight, and great was my astonishment to 
see a red-cheeked girl slip down from the saddle, 
with a shamefaced look. I bestirred myself and 
got supper, for the child was cold and hungry. 
When her appetite was appeased (she ate a 
whole chicken, poor thing !) she began to cry. 

“What can I do for you, my child ?” said I. 

“And isn’t it of my father I’m thinkin,” said 
she, sobbing and wringing her hands. ‘There 
were twenty of us big and little in the wagons, 
and him in the front one. It was with a clever 
old lady I was, in the after one, we to take the 
charge of one another, ye mind. And when the 
’orses was stopped for walthering, I minded to 
go and gather some flowers I had never seen in 
my own counthry. So I sated myself down to 
pull some flowers, and a bit weed thereabout 
looked like the shamrock, and I fell a thinkin; 
a kind of thdream came upon me, and I was at 
play with Kathleen and the girls, and thin we 
were for throwing peat at Dermot, and Dermot 
made as if to kiss me, the impudent , and | 
slapped him on the face, and thin I knew noth- 
ing more until I started up and found myself 
alone. The wagons were gone, the owls were 
hootin’, and the night comin’ on. Then I shout. 
ed, and cried, and raved, and ran till my feet 
failed me, and my heart was jist like to break in 
two, when the masther, (here she made a low 
curtsey to cousin Lewis) came along like the 
light, on a dark night, and took compassion on 
the poor girl ; and she will love him all her days 
for his goodness, she will.” 

With that cousin Lewis took out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and I punched the fire. 

So Dora became one of us, and she sang about 
Sparrownest like a young bird, with a natural 
i sigh now and then for her father. 
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Did cousin Lewis find any thing else in the 
forests? Listen. As he was riding on horse- 
back, in his deliberate way on the far outskirts 
of his fields, he saw something white scattered 
among the green herbage. He spurred his horse 
toward the spot. It was strewed with letters, 
which were dashed with mud and rain. Cousin 
Lewis alighted, and quietly deposited them all in 
his saddle bags. ; 

Dora and I had made a blazing fire, for the 
night was chilly, and while I was knitting, she 
trod about witha light step laying the cloth for 
supper, and singing an Irish air about ‘Dermot, 
my dear.” When cousin Lewis came in she 
sprang towards him with such joy, and hung his 
hat on the peg, and put his heavy saddle bags in 
one corner, and brought him water to bathe his 
hands, and helped to draw off his great boots. 
He looked very fondly on her. You would not 
have thought he was so much older than she, 
for his hair was curling and black as the ravens; 
mine has been gray many years. 

At supper, cousin Lewis told us about the let. 
ters. I confess, old as I am, I could scarcely 
keep my hands from the saddle bags, and I 
thought Dora would have torn them open. 

“We shall have a rainy day, to-morrow,” said 
cousin Lewis, in his quiet way, ‘‘and will want 
amusement ; beside, our Yankee clock points to 
bedtime.” 

“Masther, dear,” said Dora imploringly, “the 
letthers will not slape a wink for wanting to be 
read.” 

“We must keep them locked up, my love, as 
we do restless children,” said cousin Lewis, and 
Ithink I saw him kiss the hand that struggled 
totake the key of the saddle.bags away from him. 
No wonder he felt young, for he was very straight 
and graceful. 

The next morning, when we assembled at 
breakfast, the rain descended in that determined 
style which announces a regular outpouring for 
the day. 

Dora and I glanced at the saddle-bags; cousin 
Lewis smiled. 

“Have you settled it with your conscience,” 
said he, ‘‘whether those letters should be read ? 
There has evidently been a mail robbery.” 

“You would’nt in rason be after sendin’ the 
ethers away, poor things,” said Dora, “when 
they were left in the forests. And it wasn’t that 
ye did to me, any how !” 

Cousin Lewis looked down and sighed, and 
smiled. I could not tell whether he was think. 
lng of the letters or Dora, but I noticed, when he 
smiled, how white and even his teeth were. 

After some discussion we decided that no seal 


was to be broken where the superscription was 
legible, but that it was right and proper that we 
should constitute ourselves a committee to de- 
cide which of them were in a state to return to 
the Post Office. Cousin Lewis was appointed 
reader. While he gave us the contents of the 
following, Dora amused herself by treading on 
Carlo’s paw, who looked up in her face and 
whimpered. The date was erased. 

“Dear Judge, 

“You will be surprised to learn 
that ***** has taken the field against us. What 
will European cabinets say when such addle- 
headed fellows form a part of our government ? 
B—— isup and doing. You must be on the 
alert, and circumvent these movements if possi- 
ble. The Secretaryship may yet be secured by 


Take care of S., and give a sop to the old Cer- 
berus on the Island. Keep the date in mind, 
as” 

The rest of the writing was obliterated. The 
next letter made Dora stop playing with Carlo’s 
paw. 





‘Philadelphia, &c. 
“Dear Russel, 

‘I received the books safely and 
thank you. After looking them over, I had an 
odd dream, and was awoke with my own exces- 
sive laughter. It is utterly preposterous that a 
staid Jawyer, halfa century old,should be dream. 
ing such dreams. 

“IT dreamed that I was blowing soap bubbles 
out of aclay pipe, a thing I have not done since 
you and I were boys at Fishkill. One after 
another they floated off, poetically enough; now 
rising gracefully in the sunbeams, and now ex- 
ploding softly on the turf at my feet. At length 
one, the king of the rest, grew and grew at the 
end of my pipe, until it became as large as a 
wash basin. It fell and lay rolling about, offer- 
ing beautiful prismatic hues to the eye, when 
presently a little square-nosed pig came grunting 
towards it. Twice he smelt it and tried to turn 
it, but retreated as it rolled towards him. Again 
he seemed to gather up his courage, and thrust. 
ing his square snout against it, it exploded with 
a noise like a pistol. Little squarenose ran as 
if for life and death, and I awoke in a positive 
perspiration with excess of laughter. 

‘interpretation of 
** your 
“James Col—” 
Dora shouted with glee at this droll descrip- 


tain popular character : 





a general canvassing. T. and J. are fit tools. 


tion, and her interest was kept awake by the fol. 
lowing, written evidently by a relation of a cer- 
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*Mrs Sippi 
‘West End of A merry K. 
“Dear Veller 

“Wot with my see sickness and 
warious causes, its bin utterly onpossible for me 
to rite to you, tho’ it warnt for want of thinkin’ 
on you, as the thief said to the constable. Wos 
you ever see sick, cozen Veller? If you wos, 
you would say that you felt in the sitivation of a 
barrel of licker, that’s rolled over and over agin 
jis vill. A most mortifyin’ thing happen’d a 
board the wessel. You know, iny lovin? cozen, 
the jar of bake beans you put aboard for my pri. 
vate eatin’. Wot should the stewhurd do, but 
set it atop of three basins in my stateroom, and 
won day wen the ladies wos eatin’ lunch, there 
come an awful lurch ofthe see, the wich burstin’ 
open my door, driv the whole concern into the 
cabin. ‘The beans was mouldy beyond account, 
and smelt werry wilely, as the pig said wen he 
vent to his neighbor’s pen. ‘The beans was aw. 
fully griddle abont the floor under the ladies’ 
feet, who scrambled up into the cheers. I put 
my head out of my birth to explain, and was 
taken with an awful qualm in the midst of a 
pology. 

“Give my love tomiss ——, and tell her the 
Merrycans have been quite shy of my letter of 
introducshun from her. I’m jealous she didn’t 
move insich respectable society as me, or else 
she made a mistake as the dissector said wen he 
got hold of a live body. I ain’t seen a drunken 
lady, nor a young woman married to her grand- 
father, nor a hypocriticle parson since I left the 
wessel. 

“] vill write agin as ever I get to Miss Sore. 
eye. 

“Your loven cozen 

“Timothy.” 

It may well be imagined that Sparrownest 
rang with our mirth, for littke matters move one 
in the country. Dora laughed until she cried, 
but her mood was soon changed when cousin 
Lewis in his pathetic tones read the next letter. 

‘Father, 

“I take my pen in desperation, not 
in hope, and yet perhaps, when you know that 
the body of my child lies beside me without my 
having the means to buy hima shroud, you may 
relent. Poor Edward is stretched on his hard 
matrass beside the boy, and his hollow cough 
rings fearfully through the empty room, Oh, 
father, ifhe had but that old sofa you banished to 
the garrct on the night of my birth.day ball! You 
will think me crazy tu say so, but you are a mur. 
derer, father. My boy died for want of nourish. 
ment, and you are murdering Edward too, the 





ee 


best, the noblest . Oh heaven, to think 
vf the soft beds in your vacant rooms, and the 
wilt edged cups from which you drink your odo. 
rous tea, with that white sugar sparkling like 
diamonds! I have just given poor Edward hig 
nauseous draught in atin vessel. Ihave not had 
time to cleanse it since my baby was ill. 

‘*My baby, how tranquilly he rests! Would 
that Edward and | might lie down beside him! 

“Father, will God treat his erring children ag 
you do? ‘Like as a father pitieth his children” 
—. Oh, Father in heaven, art thou like mine? 

“A change has come upon Edward, father, he 
is dying dead.” 

Dora laid her head upon the table in tears, but 
she soon wiped her eyes and listened with femi. 
nine interest to another letter. 











“New York, 

‘Dear Isabel, 

“You must not fail to be here on 
the 21st of next month as my first bridemaid. I 
can take no excuse. My dress is perfect ; papa 
imported it for me. ‘There is and shall be no 
copy in the city. The pearls too are exquisitely 
unique. You can form some judgment of what 
will be necessary for your own dress by mine. 
Of course you musi be less elegant than the 
bride. 


“Frock with lace trimmings, &c. $150 
“Veil, : : : 50 
“Pocket handkerchief (the divine thing!) 20 
“Embroidered gloves, : : : 3 
“Shoes, : : : : 2 50 
“Stockings, : : : 5 
‘Embroidered scarf, : : $ 10 
“Set of pearls, ; : : 200 
‘Bouquet of natural flowers, $ om 


“Come, dearest Isabel, and “witness my dress 
and iny felicity ! 

‘Your own Eleanor. 

“P. S.—You know you must appear with me 
on Sunday. Mamma has bought me a heaven 
ofa bonnet with feathers.” 

Dora rolled up her eyes. ‘And isn’t it feathers 
that’s to make that bird?” said she. Upon which 
she began to speculate on her own wants if she 
should be married, and decided that ten dollars 
would be an ample dower for her. Cousin 
Lewis, appropriately enough, though accidental 
ly, hit upon a letter of good advice to a bride. | 
was very much disconcerted, however, at the 
third paragraph, to see Dora begin to nod; at the 
fourth her hands fell inher lap, and her ball of 
thread rolled on the floor; at the fifth her head 
sank on her shoulder, and cousin Lewis had t0 
support her with his left arm. 
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“Don't disturb the poor child,” said he kindly, 
as ] began to shake her. 

“But cousin Lewis,” said I, “it is a pity she 
should lose such excellent advice, particularly if 
she should marry a parson.” 

“You know nothing about these matters, Ra- 
chel,” said cousin Lewis, sharply. ‘I will tell 
her all the advice to-morrow.” 

So his left arm continued to keep her from 
falling, and he read on: 

“My dear Mary, 

“You ask for advice on the new 
scene of duties which you have entered. I thank 
you for the implied compliment contained in such 
arequest. Having watched your growth from 
the moment that yeu first blessed the eyes of 
your fond parents, to this time, when with con. 
scientious resolutions, and warm affections, you 
have become the wife of a clergyman, it is with 
no little interest that I answer it. 

“You feel, doubtless, better than I can ex. 
press, how necessary is true piety to the happi- 
ness of one, whose husband is devoted to the 
cause of Christ. Lamentable indeed is that con. 
nexion, if she go coldly to the house of God, 
slight the meeting of household prayer, and give 
no religious point to the events of life ; but beau- 
tiful is the spectacle, where confiding hearts 
move in pious sympathy, pleased with earth, yet 
looking towards Heaven, and when the wave of 
sorrow comes (as cume it must) and rushes over 
their souls, together bending but a moment with 
the shock, and then witha common impulse, re- 
suming their upward view. 

“Yet I would warn you, in the enthusiasm of 
your aims at religious duty, not to involve your- 
selfin your husband’s sphere. Many young la. 
dies, when wedded to clergymen, have made 
themselves unhappy, by extending too widely the 
circle oftheir cares. Ardent inthe cause of the 
Master they profess to follow, they imagine that 
they must devote their time and powers to the 
flock over which their husband presides. By 
degrees, family-cares press on and crowd their 
time, and they lose their equanimity of temper, 
amid conflicting duties. 

“A minister’s wife should show by her deport. 
ment, that she is one of his flock, and not a lea 
der. A constant and respectful attendance on 
his ministry, and a deportment, which marks that 
her thoughts are 

“For God, throngh him,’’ 
will secure for her a quiet influence over the 
minds of his people. She should seem not to be 
first even in good works, but skilfully and deli- 
cately promote the cause of truth through others. 

“The best service you can render his people 





wil! be to make your husband’s home happy ; 
then will he go forth prepared to sympathize with 
ihem, and his free spirit will range over his wide 
sphere of duty in religious joy. Remember that 
in common with all men 

A something ofsubmission, of respect, 
Ubedience, kindness personal, he loves. 
A slighter service so adorn'd will please 


[lim more, than wanting this, a greater would. 
Goethe. 


‘‘Be not cold to his peculiar taste; ifhe loves 
books, cultivate literature, that he may find your 
intellectual improvement, keeping pace in a mea. 
sure, with hisown. If music attract him, for. 
ward either in yourself, or in those around you, 
an accomplishment, which may soothe his weari- 
ness, or beguile his care ; and while you faithful. 
ly study your domestic duties, either in the pre- 
servation of neatness and order in your house. 
hold, or with your needle, by his side, let him 
see that mind is still ‘lord of the ascendant.’ 

“You will probably, as you pass by the period 
of youth, see those around vou who are coming 
forward to the same animated scene. Be careful 
not to forget your sympathy with the young; par- 
ticularly with those entrusted to you. If you 
look coldly on scenes which interest them, you 
allow them to have a set of enjoyments indepen. 
dent of you, which is dangerous to your influence 
over their characters. Mingle with society in 
moderation, and watch the little changes in man. 
ners that occur there, that they may not be able 
totezch you. When they beginto direct you on 
the subject of dress and deportment, they feel 
that in one point, at least, they have more knowl. 
edge than yourself, and you lose just so much 
authority. 

“Society, and usually their own preferences, 
demand from the families of clergymen, the same 
refinement, which belongs to those whose means 
are much better calculated to allow the acquisi- 
tion of accomplishments. In cultivating the man. 
ners and taste of voung persons under your 
charge, you must impress on their minds, that 
vou are training them to a means of self-support, 
in case uf the intervention of pecuniary need, 
or that you are giving them resources in mental 
suffering, or providing them with means to ap. 
pear amiable to others, and torm a note in the 
concert, which fine talents are sounding over the 
whole field of existence, and which, in a man. 
ner, speak the praise of Him, who gave them. 
The se considerations will repress the mere vani- 
ty of display, and daily lessons of piety will 
chasten and refine the whole. 

“T say to you, what I would say to all young 
wives: Cultivate a gentle temper. You have a 
sweet disposition. Thank God for it, as the vest 
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dower for married life. Riches, accomplish- 
ments, intellect, fade all away before the gen- 
uine smile of good nature. But do not trust to 
the gift of asweet temper. None but a woman 
can know the wear and tear of feeling produced 
by the minute details of household care. Pray 
and strive for gentleness, and ‘the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath.’ Be willing not to 
have yourown way. The contest for power is 
always a losing one for woman. 
‘Obedience 
Is her best duty.’ 

In obtaining power she may chance to lose the 
sway of stronger affection. 

“Farewell, dear Mary. May the God who 
has blessed you thus far, sanctify and accept the 
offering of the talents, which you and your’s 
have laid before him. 

“Your affectionate aunt, 
; “Caroline.” 

As cousin Lewis’s voice ceased after reading 
this certainly excellent letter, Dora started and 
rubbed her eyes; it was not many minutes, how- 
ever, before her sympathies were excited and 
her fingers beating time on the table to the musi- 
cal jingle of the following girlish epistle. 

‘Cambridge, Mass. 

“T ought to make excuses due, 

Dear Julia, for not writing you, 

Since with a kindness prompt and free 

You gave your charming thoughts to me. 

But 1 abominate excuses, 

And rank them among mere abuses, 

Asthey come marching full and round 

To tinkling instruments ofsound, 


Or weekly papers, letting out 
The bus’ness that the world’s about. 
While the “last book” unfulds its page 
Of interest in this bookish age. 
Charles Lamb amid some random start 
Throws out sweet whispers to my heart, 
While Bulwer's strong yet poison’d bowl 
I quaff until my senses roll, 
Not to his hand the task is given 
To lift the erring soul to Heaven ; 
Tartarean darkness fills the soul 
That yields to his unsound control. 
Some graver things than these I find 
Daily to occupy my mind. 
Theology with critic eye 
Causes my lingering doubts to fiy, 
And history, with reflecting pen 
Teaches of empires and of men. 
Then I have evening reveries 
In gazing on the changing skies ; 
And walks, where, as I look abroad 
My soul springs forward to its God. 
Nor even lonely am I then, 
Though straying from the haunts of men; 
The bieeze lifts up a pleasant voice, 
The streams in whispers say, Rejoice, 
And nature’s tone wherever given 
Thrills me like nature’s God in heaven. 
But how I’ve written off my time, 
Led by the marching step of rhyme! 
Forgive this light and careless letter, 
Which leaves me still a heavy debtor 
To you for yours, with its conpleteness, 
Finished, epistolary neatness. 
And now with kind remembrance true, 
Receive, dear girl, a warm adieu. 


“Emily.” 

‘“‘And isn’t it nice, that ?” said Dora, clapping 
herhands. ‘Och but it dances like Dermot to 
to old O’Connor’s harp.” 

And now the impatient girl’s fingers were 
again thrust into the saddle-bags, but as she 
drew out several letters, I observed that the su- 
perscription on one arrested her attention. She 
became very pale, broke the seal impetuously, 
and glanced at the signature. A joyous flush 
came over her cheeks, she danced about waving 
the letter in the air, caught me round the neck 
and kissed me, and threw herself into cousi0 
Lewis’s arms in a passion oftears. Whenshe 
could speak she sobbed out— 

‘“‘And isn’t it father’s own hand writhing, dar- 
lings? and isn’t he at Louisville weeping for his 
own Dora? And will not the masther” (here 
she disengaged herself from cousin Lewis, and 
stood before him with her accustomed courtesy,) 
“take poor Dora to the father that’s her own?” 

Cousin Lewis was startled. 

“T had hoped,” said he, gravely, “that is, cousin 


Without a particle of feeling, 
Mere drapery for the heart’s concealing. 

Your letter was delightful to me, 

And made a pleasant thrill run through me, 
Like that we feelin smelling flowers, 

Or when we listen to soft showers 

That fall upon a sultry day, 

And chase our languid thoughts away. 

So youare reading Anacharsis ! } 
How well kept up that learned farce is, 
Showing us sages, states, and kings, 
Familiarly as common things. 

Stationed once more in this retreat, 
Where leisure and excitement meet, 
Where studious pleasures, happy, calm, 
Show life with every softer charm, 
Nothing disturbs seclusion’s hour, 
Which hovers with its tranquil power, 
Save transient visiters, whoseem 
Like shooting stars with brilliant gleam, 
That dart from out a distant sphere, 
Delight my gaze and disappear. 

The Boston question What’s the news? 
Is only answer’d by reviews, 
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Rachel and I had hoped, that Sparrownest would Within that cot I'd live and die, 
have been your home for life, Dora.” Dear girl, with thee, nor shrink from death, 

Dora looked down embarrassed, for my cousin If o'er my head this placid sky 
Lewis’s eyes were fixed upon her, and they were Could smile at my expiring breath ; 


very black and sparkling, though he was a strick- 


eer And fate my forin would near thee lay, 
en bachelor. 


While lilies round in beauty bloom, 
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I withdrew towards the window, but did not And o’er my head the moonbeams play, 
altogether look away. 1 saw cousin Lewis take And zephyrs sigh around my tomb. 
Dora’s hand; I saw Dora blush all up to the eye M.L. B. 








brows ; I heard cousin Lewis speak ina pleading — 
tone. One would not have thought himan old| GEES BRUVUWERS BNL. 


bachelor by his voice. I saw little Dora tremble, 








her heart seemed starting from her bosom, and REMARKS 
she began to cry. ; ON 
“I will not distress you,” said cousin Lewis, FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION | 
tenderly. ‘Tell me all your feelings as you are OF THE | 
po ee Can you love me, and be my wed-| + oNnoN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 117. 
° D5 
Dora looked up through hertears. Her eyes ‘Be * 
shone sweetly. Art. 1.—Coleridge’s Literary ‘emains. The 


“I will love the masther to the day of my death | first division of this article sets forth with a par- 
and after,” said she, ‘but thin I will love Dermot | tial hand the high qualities of Mr. Coleridge as a 
better, and it is a sin is that.” critic. ‘The second tramples under foot one Mr. 

Cousin Lewis dropt her hand abruptly, and | Joseph Cottle, who had presumed to publish a 
left the room. He stayed away an hour, and | biography of Coleridge, and to blazon certain of 
then calmly prepared for Dora’s journey. And | his infirmities to the world. 
now I never hear him speak her name. Art. 2.—Village Preaching. Some good 

C.G. critical maxims on the subject of village preach. 
ing, illustrated by extracts from the sermons of 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. the late Rev. Mr. Hare, a clergyman of the 

THE COTTAGE. Church of England. 

Art. 3.—The Banbury Case. An important 
law question is here treated with a sunlight clear- 
ness and penetration. The whole article is an 








Tis sweet to sit at twilight hour 
Before that calm and lonely cot, 
Where virtue, as an opening flower, 


nily.” Sheds f on'ilis eallow’a admirable achievement of legal logic. 
lapping “cap eeetstetear ganas Art. 4.—The * panish Theatre. A rich piece 
rmot to No guilty mirth or haughty pride of literature, penned unquestionably by one of 
E’er past its low and humble door, the first critics and writers of the day. The ac-. 
5 were There peace and tranquil love abide ; count of the original Don Juan is a curious chap.. 

as she ’Tis the blest palace of the poor. ter in literary history. 
- os Thore flowers uprear their fragile head, ArT. 5.—Laborde’s Journey through Arabia, 
' In life to love and virtue given, gc. A good and interesting paper, but fre-. 
‘uously, But twin'd in wreaths around the dead quently indistinct in its statements and argu-. 
8 flush They tell of happiness in heaven. ments. It is something of a study to understand 
waving and master every part of it. We like the writer’s. 
re neck The moon that shines with silvery light reasoning on the subject of the miraculous pas- 
cousia papee mildly on the me pre” a sage ofthe Israelites through the Red Sea; but 
hen she Thestere — Sout thats taste SORE, think him less successful in that portion of his. 
For there is found the man of God. . ; - 4 

article which treats of the destruction of Sodom 
ng, dar. Spurning the tall, bright plume of fame, and Gomorrah. He undertakes here more than 
z for his With one sweet pledge of early love, he performs. He wishes to prove that the pre. 
” (here He meekly in his Savior's name sent appearance of the region between the Dead 
vis, and Asks daily blessings {rom above. and the Red Seas attests the miraculous destruc. 
urtesy;) Their offerings like sweet incense rise, tion of Sodom. Inthis point he fails. He only 
wa?” Urged onward by the voice of prayer, demonstrates that some great convulsion of na. 
As floating clouds beneath the skies ture took place in former ages, and arrested the 





, cousin Fann’d by the breeze, ascend in air. progress of Jordan to the Red Sea, but he does 
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not show that event to have been miraculous. In 
fact he is inconsistent with himself on the point. 
For he subsequently describes the event in ques. 
tion as a mere convulsion of nature, and even 
goes so far as to callit an accident! Now, such 
a procedure as this, in our opinion, injures, 
rather than benefits, the cause of revelation.— 
Had the writer confined himself to a simple il- 
lustration ofthe scripture narrative, and only at- 
tempted to demonstrate, what he has done so 
well, that the fact of the destruction of Sodom by 
some great convulsion of nature is attested by 
the present appearance of the neighborhood, he 
would have thrown avery desirable light on the 
pages of the Bible, and gratified its enlightened 
students. But his reader in vain inquires, how 
have you demonstrated the miracle? The con- 
vulsion is evident—but have you shown it to 
have been miraculous ? 

We have to thank the reviewer for intersper- 
sing among his pages several engravings, illus- 
trative of the astonishing sculptures on rocks, that 
have recently been discovered in the city of 
Petra. A practice of this kind, we have long 
thought, would confer a very great additional 
value on the periodical reviews, and in fact is 
demanded by the existing condition of the arts 
and of civilization. 

The present article forms a charming pendant 
to,the book lately published by one of our own 
countrymen, entitled Incidents of Travel inEgypt, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. We recommend 
that they be perused together. And when they 
are both finished, we recommend the reader im- 
mediately to study the whole book of Exodus.— 
Never probably will he have read it before in 
more living and attractive points of view. He 
will now seem to follow the children of Israel 
with tenfold interest through their wonderful 
journeyings, and he will be made sensible of 
numberless beauties and excellencies that per- 
vade that magnificent and inspired composition. 

Art. 6.—Semilasso in Africa. One of the 
most vulgar and abusive articles that ever ap. 
peared in the Quarterly Review. Grant that 
Prince Puckler Muskau deserved so much se. 
verity, yet surely his castigation ought to have 
been conducted in a gentlemanly way. 

We beg to call the reviewer’s attention to the 
following sentence from his own pen: ‘The 
enumeration of stews and sauces, the gloating 
over the reminiscences of fricandeaus and fri. 
cassees which smell all through his works, is 
enough to make his female readers sick.” Now 
dost thou, or thy brother critic, forget some of 


thine own gastronomical offences in former num. 
bers of thy Review, which The Rose undertook 





to chide thee fur across the far Atlantic? How 
can that be refined, or decent, or improving jn 
the pages of the Quarterly, which disgusts and 
offends the female reader of Prince Puckler Mus. 
kau’s journal ? 

Art. 7.—Lane’s Modern Egyptians. A great 
deal of very nice chitchat about the modern Egyp. 
tians. It concludes with an extended and inte. 
resting notice of the modern magicians, some of 
whose exploits are quite inexplicable, and remind 
us very much of the doings of the animal mag. 
netisers in Providence and elsewhere. 

Art. 8.—Mozxon’s Sonnets. Here a gaudy 
butterfly is broken all to pieces on the wheel of 
criticism, Satire so excruciating is a rare phe. 
nomenon. We presume that Mr. Moxon is some 
flourishing young Whig or Radical, who has 
called forth the ire of the Quarterly by his suc. 
cess in literature ; for it seems that his poems 
have reached a second edition. Who knows 
but he may yet be stung by this article into some 
glorious achievements, as was the case of 
Byron? We judge even that there must be some 
good things among these sonnets—otherwise 
they would have been too contemptible for so 
elaborate a mangling. 

Art. 9,-—Giffard’s Tour in Greece. Mr. Gif. 
fard seems to have written a charming book, and 
to have met with a kind reviewer. He has 
shown that, in the short space of three months, 
Greece may be visited from England, and her 
most prominent antiquities examined. Every 
word of the article is delicious to the lover of 
classical literature. 

Art. 10.—The New Reign. An effusion of 
party politics. The reviewer, although full of 
protestations of respect and loyalty for the young 
queen, hints at her incapacity to manage the 
tempestuous destinies of England ; complains of 
the offices of her household being filled by Whig 
ladies and gentlemen; urges a regeneration of 
the House of Commons at the coming elections; 
and insists that Victoria wiil be more free (though 
how we do not comprehend,) if a Tory Parlia- 
ment be returned, than she is at present with a 
Whig Government. We should suppose that 
her actions would be more free and unembar- 
rassed with a ministry of her own way of think- 
ing, which is known to be liberal. The article 
conclndes by putting the Rev. Sidney Smith in 
the pillory, for having preached and published 4 


sermon on the duties of Queen Victoria. 
Ss. G. 











The gentleman who successively married two 
sisters of the name of Paine, really took pains to 
be happy. 
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How FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. She Turf-Seat Share, r 
ving in THE AMERICAN EAGLE. OR tea 
ts and Eagle of the Western world, NOTICES OF BOOKS. tT 
t Mus. Air-monarch, thunder-bird ! _ 

Thesulphurous smoke around thee curled, The Rose has been favored with a poem, en- 
A great As thy broad pinions flashed and whirled titled “The Lore of the Past,” delivered before 
1 Egyp. And lit thy fierce glance at the battle word. the Union Literary Society of Hanover College, 
d inte. Such wee thy . irth, Indiana, by Otway Curry, Esq. 
And instant soaring high above the earth “ : 
some of Thy ery came shrilly from the middle heaven ; The West has reason to congratulate itself if Ht 
remind To thee was given it can listen to subjects of this high nature with i 
al mag. Tolead the path, where he, the true, an enlightened and untired ear. It is to be feared 
The warrior-patriot, could view thatan Atlantic city audience would grow res- 
- gaudy Thy onward and unflinching path, tive, rather seeking the stirring impulse of the ¥ 
heel of And brave the wrath present than the abstractions of the past. The M 
wre phe. Of Albion's best for thee, following is a specimen of the thought and style, vs 
is some Best gift of God! fair Liberty !— about which there is a poetical elevation : i 
who has Serenely gliding midst the murky cloud, “Then turn thee to the past— . 

: When the dark, muttering heaven is bow'd, Subli : al : a 
his sue. Swoping as with a heavy weight, Lo . ns oceans i ae 
} poems And gleams the lightning minister of fate, F we, cremate pee wrecks anorerenne re 

hioue Giineche Gems on talent’ alte urth from the windings of the shadowy shore me 
heed P mi Of present life are cast. ati 
to some There is thy home, thy own unreached dominion. Among its fanes and phantom temples walk ie 
case of Tesgathering cry of thunder peals qvound thee, Till all its frowning heroes round thee stalk,— 
be some oe clouds in misty chain have bound thee. | -p;1, Gtféily ite dream-like melodies 
herwise on on thou oe Seckbioe of Come chiming like the sound of whispering seas, 
> for so ca a so tg > gmat Cates And its unfading memories, deeply fraught : 
Of ar - “a saline lbh aaa mt Papen eee a With all life's lessons, meet thy spirit’s thought. i 
Mr. Gif. Isnought to thee. ‘The stern and craggy height share ee tnt wisdom whieh alone romneere ; 
ook, and J Ofsnow-clad cliffs, bathed in the red sunlight, beter entation einer ig i 
mate, [El tilitasebeeen te eeehen— Erst dimly symbolied by the elysian dove — 1 
and her These are thy haunts, and thy startling cry otall a Redes Mibapridg in thy Neast ey 


, Lik ters W $ 
ee Rings as thou plungest down from on high ; e murmuring waters wake ; and thou shalt go 














‘ne Forth to perfurm thy brief and changeful part 
lover of And thy sanguine singles and whetted beak ‘adios wilde eanhd of wes.” wanes 9 
Tell of the prey thou cam’st to seek. a rh) 
: Over land, over sea, The Ladies’ Magazine for Feb Edited 4 
i on of F4 ruary. tle sh 
‘ on of Thou bird of the free, by Wm. W. Snowden, and Mrs. Ann Stephens. 7 
Over battle and wreck thy proud course shall be. E ffort i ki a atid Wi 
he young And when the storm of war has past, rae ermepathen rc abbas ye tee wig 
nage the Spread thy wide vans upon the blast; this Journal upon the highest ground of periodi- 
plains of Arch thy proud neck, thy keen eye raise, cal literature. 
by Whig Front the bright sun’s meridian blaze, : -_ “a 
pa of Then, thunderbearer, hie thee home, Southern Literary Messenger for February.— 
la Far! far in the West, o’er the wide sea foam; This number, like most of its predecessors, igs fi 
warwe , There rest thee—till the trumpet’s breath made valuable by articles of more thought than i 
e i Shall call thee again on thy course of death. usually fall to the lot of similar publications. Mr. h 
y rl February 22d, 1838. H. | Simms has enriched it with what the Literary 
it wi . ie ; 
a that MR. KEENAN’S ENGRAVING OF OCEOLA. Messenger sometimes lacks, a spirited piece of f 
unembar- FROM THE PAINTING OF R. J. CURTIS. — sian t t 
of think- Poor Oceola! It is impossible to look on this| MRS. DUCHESNE’S SUGAR PLANTATION. 
he article sketch without the saddest emotions. The wild} The ingenious and instructive exhibition an- t 
Smith in character of the scene suits his countenance but | nounccd on the cover, is well worthy of patron- 4% 
blished @ too well, where care and grief are contending| age. Children will find it an attractive scene, é 
Le with strength of mind and physical power.— | and every parent will do well to entrust them for i 
8. G. Those who cannot indulge themselves with an | an hour to the agreeable, descriptive powers of e 


<= original from Mr. Curtis, of what is probably his | the intelligent lady who has executed it, and who 


rried two Hi most successful effort in the art, may be sure of | takes great delight in making every part ofit in- 
k pains to finding a spirited, graceful, and correct picture | telligible to youth, It is prettily illuminated at 
inthe engraving. night. 
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WiSAR ds SUBR BASHBP.! A. 
‘inquired, “well, Mary, where do you live now? 


| «P] « ? ” ; 4 “a % 1 
Exercises by members of the Academy ot Arts | ease ma’am,” the girl replied, “I don’t live 





The Anniversary Celebration and, Literary 


and Design, are postponed till the month of 
April. 


The Charleston College will resume its exer. | 


cises on the first of April next. 


The newly raised Steeple of the Circular | 


. : - ——S 
A lady meeting a girl who had left her service, 


now, J’m married !” 


“Of all speculation the market holds forth, 
The best that I know for a lover of pelf, 
Is to buy up a fop for what he is worth, 
And sell him for that which he sets on himself” 


An undergraduate in Cambridge, England, 


Church already gives an interesting character to | who wrote a prize poem, apologized for the faults 


that portion of Meeting-street. 


of'which it was pretty ful!, by observing that he 


Mr. Russell, the celebrated vocalist, is per- | had writien it for the prize ! 


forming before large and delighted audiences in | 


Charleston. 

‘Don’t you know me ?” said a poor Cockney, 
about to be hanged, to an acquaintance he re. 
cognized in the crowd. 
you—you are so haltered?” was the reply. 


In the first volume of Sparks’s Life and Wri. | 


In England there is a large class of readers of 


| newspapers, who pay, for the privilege of reading 
papers on the second day, a half-price subscrip. 
tion to readers of the first day. 

“How should I know | 


In filling lamps,—in tearing writing-paper,— 
in pouring out medicine,—in carrying about 
fire,—in handling the reputation of others,—be 


tings of Washington, recently published, is a) particularly attentive and careful. 


whole length portrait of Mrs. Washington in the | 


prime of life, beautiful enough to do good unto 
every soul that looks at her. 


To the twelfth volume of the same series is | 
prefixed a portrait, by Stuart, of Mrs. Washing. | 


ton ata more advanced period. She here seems 
the beau-ideal of a statesman’s wite, or in fact, a 
worthy companion for queens. Matches often 
seem to be made in heaven. The whole publi- 
cation, by the way, reflects a resplendent honour 
on the editor and his country. 

The Life of Washington, in one volume, by 
Mr. Sparks, is to be published separately in an 
edition of 40,000 copies. It is justly pronounced 
one of the most admirable biographies ever writ- 
ten. 

A Parisian chemist has invented a contrivance 
for perpetual light, without the necessity of feed- 
ing it with any external supply. His tortune may 
be said to be made. He is to be rewarded with 
the star of the Legion of Honour. 

The telegraphs in England have arrived at 
such perfection as to communicate intelligence 
through one hundred miles in less than twenty 
seconds. 

A venerable clergyman of Concord, Mass. re- 
commends the use of iron combs, which, from 
long experience and observation, he believes 
exert a very decided influence on the health both 
of body and mind. 

THE SPINNER—AN EPIGRAM. 
With my babe beside me sleeping, 
Quick my thrifty wheel 1 ply : 
Would the thread I spin with weeping 
Were his tearless destiny. 

A social teaparty of Octogenarians was lately 
assembled at the house of Mr. Horace Lyman, at 
Northampton, the oldest of the number being 85 
years of age, and all of them baving been com- 
panions and associates in youth. They were in 
fine spirits, and appeared to enjoy themselves 
with all the relish of early days. 

Be careful not to use the spermaceti of candles 
as a remedy for colds and coughs, for it general- 
ly contains a very poisonous ingredient. 





The editor of Blackwood, lately comparing a 
thunder-storm in London with one among the 
highlands of Scotland, maintained that a London 
thunder.storm is quite a failure. 

Was there ever a wiser, more eloquent, more 
pithy, or more prudent speech, than Mr. Cruger’s 
of Bristol in England, who, immediately follow. 
ing Mr. Burke in one of his most effective ha. 
rangues, exclaimed, “I say Ditto to Mr. Burke,” 
and sat down ? 

An enthusiastic writer on angling, calls the 
grayling the flower of fishes. Some one else de. 
nominates butterflies the flowers of the air. 

St. Jerome tells us he was flogged almost to 
death by an angel, because he had given up too 
much time to the art of speaking. 

It was pope Alexander VII., the smallness of 
whose mind Cardinal de Retz inferred, from his 
boasting that he had written almost all his life 
with only one pen! Cardinal Bernini came 
to the same conclusion, because when a fine 
statue was shown to Alexander, he seemed to 
observe nothing but the border of the robe. 

Pope Innocent XI. was a man of high charac. 
ter—the mildest of men: he was accustomed to 
request the attendance of his servants “if they 
were not otherwise engaged.” 

The richest man in New South Wales was 
transported for stealing geese on a Yorkshire 


common. 
a 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several pieces of blank verse have been re- 
ceived, which, though containing admirable 
thoughts, are not written secundem artem, and 
are therefore reluctantly excluded. The Rose 
will gladly welcome them when re-arranged 2¢- 
cording to the rules of that beautiful but difficult 
class of composition. 


ERRATUM. 
In the last Rose, page 195, col. 1, line 12, for 
Echew, read Euchee. 
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